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Testimony of Kennet monthly meeting 

concerning Samuet PeNNOCK. 

In an attempt to delineate the character of 
this Our departed nd, and to commemorate 
the pr i nts oO! his lile, we are con 
Strained t acknow loe in reference to his 
death, tha i it man has indeed fallen in 
ourlsra Not great inthe world’s wisdom, 
but great int ight of t exainplte he has 
lt is,—in his abiding sense of the littleness of 
nan and = his ipotence for ge rd, except 
throug niluence of t lig Truth as 
iwardly revea whi vas his rule of life 
and the anc iv uS faith His character 
was distinguish { ad:niral simplicity 
and plainness h life and manners, the 
gravity of his deportment, kis deep humility 


and unpretending worth, accounting himself at 


most as put ° an unprontavie servant. 

lle was ro 23d of llth month, 17454, 
in the township of East Marlborough, Chester 
county, and was raised and educated within 
the pa {the Society Friend In early 
fe he was believed to be in a great degree 
faithful to the manifestations of duty, and con- 
cerned to labour in the at y afforded for the 
promovion ol the cause o! righteousness. 

In the twenty-fifth year « his age, after 
‘earnestly seeking to know the mind of Truth” 
n relation thereto, (as he has been heard to 
express, he Was un edin tinarriage with Mary, 
the daughter of Joon and Margaret Hadley, of 
Newcastle county, Delaware; with whom he 
lived in much harmony unti! the 8th month, 
1840, when she was removed by death. Mhis 
bereavement, in his advanced age, was dee} ly 
trying; but on the occasion of her funeral, 
whilst the family were gathered in solemn re- 
turement, and before leaving for the place of 
bur ai, ne signified that ** she had been a _ true 


help-meet lent him for more than sixty-one 
years.’ He also said, ** the Lord and 
He hath taken away; we have therefore no 
right to murmur; our loss being her great 
gain.”’ In the exercise of his charge over a 
rising family, it appears that was in the 
practice Of collecting its members together lor 


gave 
gave, 


he 


the purpose ol religious improvement on hrst- 
day afternoons. 

In the year 1798, he was appointed to the 
an elder, in which he continued for 
it years, when he was released at 


believing that he was called 


station of 
nearly eig 
his own request, 
to labour in the Master’s vineyard asa gospel 
minister, and he was recommended as such in 
about one yearafterwards. Of his ministry it 
may in truth be said, that his, “ words were 
few and savory: often forcibly impressing 
his views of spiritual things by some simple 
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comparison or allusion to familiar objects, and 
thereby imparting deep instruction ; while the 
hearts of his hearers were made to respond lo 
the great truth, that the gospel consists not in 
words but in power. 

His labour was mostly confined within the 
verge ol his own quarterly meeting, and there- 
in he was closely attentive to the pointings of 
He was diligent in the at- 
tendance of our religious meetings, carefully 
bringing bis family with him, and often, in ad- 
vanced : 


the Divine finger. 


life, engaged to impress upon the 
minds of others the importance of this religious 
duty. He was a solid in meetings ; 
meek and weighty in spirit; in testimony deep 
and to and 
gather; truly fervent in vocal supplication, in 
which, however, he very rarely appeared. He 
was exemplary and guarded in all his de- 
meanor, evincing his continued watchfulness 
even when engaged in his outward avocations. 
He also believed that industry was ever con- 
ducive to heal erity even in 
us from the 


waiter 


impressive; tending solemnize 


best 
un 
pleasant necessity ol becoming dependent upon 
our 


th and pros; 


things, besides relieving 
friends 

From some memoranda le!tin hisown hand- 
writing, appears that in the year 17909 
“fels aw engagement (as expressed nearly in 
his own words black 
within the verge of Kennet meeting, in com- 
pany with they appeared 
generally to take the visit kindly, and some of 


be 


to visit the free people 


several friends; 
Near the close of the ser- 
pened to my view, that the 
extendings of Divine regard were towards this 


them expressed it. 
vice a prospect 
lespised people, and if they do but faithfully 
give up to the dictates of Truth that is striving 
with them, this people may yet be enabled to 
step before us, and as it were, take our crown 
professors of Truth be aroused 


Oh! may the 
\o diligence 
In very early life, he was led by the opera- 


tior i the Sy 


iON Ol 


1} 


rit of Truth in his own mind to 
raise the standard of Opposition to the use of 
liquors. A memorandum under 


date of 5th month, 1833, is neariy as follows: 


spirituous 


“As near as [ remeinber, about sixty-four 
years ago | felt constrained to cease from the 
use in use 
among all, or nearly so; yea, it was then be- 
lieved by people in general to be essential, 
particularly ia harvest, &c. Such as declined 
in their fields became a 
byword, and were ridiculed in their respective 
neighbourhoo!s. I failed in several resolutions; 
but every failure only tended to increase my 
distress; untill saw that resolutions formed 
only in my own will and’ ability, were not 
sufficient to enable me to make a stand, the 
current ran so strong. At length my distressed 
mind was brought into humble prostration be- 
fore the Throne of Grace, whereby my Heaven- 
ly Father was pleased to inspire my mind with 
that kind of prayer, without which all vocal 
sounds are but lifeless and barren; it was then 
that He was pleased to enable me to take up 
the cross,and endure the sufferings in harvest 
fields and other places. Let Him have the 
praise of his own work.” 


of ardent spirits, it being then 


the use of it harvest 
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He laboured long and zealously for the ad 
vancement of this testimony ; and recently in 
one of our meetings for business, when plead- 
ing against the occasional use of the article, 
even in small quantities, ina very impressive 
manner he declared his conviction, that such 
as continued to famper with it would fall, and 
their hands become withered. 

A short time before his last illness, he men- 
tioned that he believed his time would not 
and about the middle of the second 
month of last year he manifested symptoms of 
a complaint which continue d tothe termination 
of his pilgrimage here. He, however, attended 
the next fifth-day meeting, in which he ap- 
peared in a short but lively communication, 
principally in relation to the efficacy of true 
silent worship; which it may justly be ob- 
served he was particularly careful through life 
to avoid interrupting, 
to edify and minister in the power of Truth. 
Very frequently during his confinement he ex- 
pressed that he was easy in body and mind, 
feeling himself a poor, unworthy creature. 

Having been favoured with a good constitu- 
tion, and being seldom through life confined 
even for a short time, he said he knew not how 
he might bear the affliction, (which at that 
time appeared likely to progress) and whether 
he might be favoured to exercise patience, was 
a concern to his mind. 
he desired to 


be 
long: 


without the qualification 


On a meeting morning 
inquiring re- 
that when he considered his age and 


his love friends ; 


marking, 
present infirmity, it did not appear very prob- 
able that he should ever sit with them again in 
a meeting capacity. At another time, on be- 
ing informed that many of his friends had in- 
quired after him at meeting, he re pit d, it was 
kind; and that he had often sat among them in 
great exercise of mind for their welfare, and 
now perhaps they would not forget him. On 
how was, answered 
with his usual cheerfulness, “I just lay here 
in the innocency, L think.” 

At times he remarked that he had long be- 


being inquired of he he 


lieved it safest for him to dwell low, and re- 
member how dependent he was, trusting in 
his gracious Redeemer. On the 11th of 6th 


month, in a very broken, tender manner, he 
signified he had apprehended himself to be 
very near the close, if not going, in the night 
previous ; but was now likely to be left longer. 
The prospect of leaving this state of existence 
and entering into the never ending future, was 
an awful consideration; but the overflow of 
love and the peaceful calm that then covered 
his mind, as well as at many other seasons, 
gave him a humble hope of an admittance 
among the Lord’s redeemed children. 

On receiving a visit from his elder brother, 
he appeared greatly rejoiced; and in much 
brokenness spoke of the brotherly affection 
that, from their childhood, had subsisted be- 
tween them, now nearly ninety years, and the 
unity of spirit that had since more closely 
bound them together; and on hispart he could 
say that the schism which had taken place 
among Friends had never lessened his love 
towards him, ** it was no more than a bubble 
on the water ;” adding, “ we have both labour- 
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what have we done? Oh, nothing—we have 
been but unprofitable servants.” 

Owing to the great temperance and modera- 
tion, which he feltit his duty to exercise, and for 
example’s sake, to observe in all things, kis 
life was no doubt considerably protracted. 
With christian submission, he patiently endured 
his long confinement, and peacefully closed on 
theevening of the 16th of the 7th month, 1843. 
in the 89th year of his age. 

His remains were interred at Kennet Square 
on the 18th, in presence of a large assemblage, 
when a solid meeting was held. 


— 


THE RECORDS OF THE ANCIENT KINGS OF 
PERSIA, 


The acuteness of human intellect in the pre- 
sent age is not manifested only by the striking 
progress made in the exact sciences, and in the 
discoveries which annul distance and give us 
the means of communicating over land and sea 
with the speed and the very action of lightning ; 
the peaceful conquests of our time are quite as 
wonderful on the field of sciences not im- 
mediately connected with the business of daily 
life. Posterity will mention the deciphering 
of hieroglyphics and of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in the same line with the construction of 
railways, steamboats, and electric telegraphs, 
as specimens of the inventive genius by which 
our age is characterized. It is well known 
that the Rosetta stone (now in the British Mu- 
seum) led Dr. Young to the first successful at- 
tempts to determine the Egyptian alphabet, 
and to the more complete researches of Cham- 
pollion, which disclosed the ancient history of 
Egypt. The deciphering of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions isas ingenious as that of the hierogly- 
phics, and is certainly of equal importance to 
an investigation of the primitive history of man- 
kind. 

The existence of extensive ruins of royal 
palaces at Nakshi Rustan, in Persia, had been 
well known in Europe for centuries. The 
bassi relievi of these buildings gave a high idea 
of the state of civilization in the Persian empire. 
Inscriptions in arrow-headed characters were 
also noticed on the ruins, and hewn in the 
rocks, in several other places in Persia and 
Armenia. ‘These records were copied by ad- 
venturous travellers, not without danger, some 
ofthe inscriptions being inscribed on the 
smooth surface of the rock at such an eleva- 
tion that it was necessary for the traveller to be 
drawn up by ropes, and to transcribe these 
documents of antiquity whilst swinging in mid- 
air. ‘There seemed to be no hope of decipher- 
ing them, since not only were the characters 
wholly unknown, but the languages to which 
they belonged were also entirely obliterated 
by time from the book of human knowledge 
No more could be made out than that the in- 
scriptions appeared in three different languages 
When, therefore, in 1802, it was announced 
that a German professor, Mr. Grotefend, had 
discovered the Persian alphabet, and thus pos- 
sessed the key to the cuneiform writing, the 
correctness of his deciphering was generally 
doubted. The study of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions remained neglected, and the researches 
of Mr. Saint Martin and Professor Rask (1821- 
1826) failing to advance the science materially. 
It was not until 1836 that the simultaneous pub- 
lications of Burnouf and Lassen first gave a 
scientific basis to these researches. These 
scholars completed the deciphering of the Per- 
sian alphabet, one third of which had been 
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ed in the Master's cause most of our lives, and empirically discovered by Professor Grotefend- with these the Median language, and his labors 


It was then ascertained that the old Persian 
language was intimately related to the Vedic 
Sanskrit, and a well-founded critical analysis 
of all the then known inscriptions was pub- 
lished by the above-named great Orientalists. 
Shortly before these publications appeare d in 
Germany and France, Major (now Lieut.-Colo- 
nel) Kawlinson was at Kernmiuushah in Persia, 
and was led to the same discoveries as Grote- 
fend, Burnouf,and Lassen, but quite independ- 
ently of their labors. The acccunt of the 
mannerin which he succeeded in deciphering 
the inscripiions is so clear and interesting that 
we give it entire:— 

“It was in the year 1835 thatI first under- 
took the investigation of the cuneiform charac- 
ter. I was at that time only aware that Pro- 
fessor Grotefend had deciphered some of the 
names of the eariy sovereigns of the house of 
Achemenes, but in my isolated position at 
Kermanshah, on the western frontier of Persia, 
L could neither obtain a copy of his alphabet 
nor could I discover what particular inscrip- 
uons he had examined. ‘The first materials 
which | submitted to analysis were the sculp- 
tured tablets of Hamadan, carefully and ac- 
curately copied by myself upon the spot; and 
L afterwards found that I had thus, by a singu- 
lar accident, selected the most favorable inscrip- 
tions of the class which existed in all Persia 
for resolving the difficulties of an unknown 
character. * * * ‘hese tablets consist of two 
trilingual inscriptions, engraved by Darius 
Hystaspes and by his son Xerxes: they com- 
mence with the same invocation to Ormuzd, 
they contain the same enumeration of the roy- 
al titles, and the same statement of paternity 
and family ; and in fact, they are identical, ex- 
cept in the names of the kings and in those of 
their respective fathers. When Il proceeded, 
therefore, to eompare and interline the two in- 
scriptions, | found that the characters coincided 
throughout, exceptin certain particular groups, 
and it was only reasonable to suppose that the 
groups which were thus brought out and indi- 
vidualized must represent proper names. | 
further remarked, that there were but three of 
these distinct groups in the two inscriptions ; 
forthe group which occupied the second place 
in one inscription,and which, from its position, 
suggested the idea of its representing the name 
of the father of the king who was there com- 
memorated, corresponded with the group 
which occupied the first place in the other in- 
scription, and thus not only served determin- 
ately to connect the two inscriptions together, 
but, assuining the groups to represent proper 
names, appeared also to indicate a genealogi- 
cal succession. ‘The natural inference was, 
that in these three groups of characters [ had 
obtained the proper names belonging to three 
consecutive generations of the Persian mon- 
archy ; and it so happened that the first three 
names of Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, 
which I applied at hazard to the three groups, 
according to the succession, proved to answer 
in all respects satisfactorily, and were, in fact, 
the true identifications. ”’ 

Colone! Rawlinson, however, does not press 
his claims to the originality of this discovery, 
his scientific merits being of a far higher kind. 
Not only was he the first to copy, decipher, 
translate, and publish the Persian inscription 
of Behistun—in an historical point of view the 
most important of all these records, and of lar- 
ger extent than all the others added together ; 
but, in consequence of his Persian researches, 
he discovered also the Median characters, and 


thus stand unrivalled in this department of 
science. He further completed our knowledge 
of the Babylonian characters, the inscriptions 
being in almost every instance trilingual and 
triliteral. 

“ They are engraved in three different lan- 
guages, and each language has its peculiar al- 
phabet; the alphabets, indeed, varying from 
each other, not merely in the characters being 
formed by a different assortment of the element- 
al signs, which we are accustomed to term the 
arrow-headed and wedge, but in their whole 
phonetic structure and organization. The ob- 
ject, of course, in engraving the'records in three 
different languages was to render them gener- 
ally intelligible. Precisely, indeed, as at the 
present day, a governor of Bagdad, who wish- 
ed to publish an edict for general information, 
would be obliged to employ three languages— 
the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic; so in the 
time of Cyrus and Darius, when the ethno- 
graphical constitution of the empire was sub- 
ject tothe same general division, it ‘vas as 
necessary to address the population in three 
different languages, from which have sprung 
the modern Persian, Turkish,and Arabic. To 
this fashion, then, or necessity of triple publi- 
cation, we are indebted also for our knowledge 
of the Assyrian inscriptions 

Colone! Rawlinson has not yet published the 
whole result of his philological researches ; a 
part only of the Memoir on the Persian Inscrip- 
tion at Behistun has at present appeared ; but 
the conscientiousness of the researches, obvious 
in every page of this publication, certifies to 
the correctness of his analysis of the Baby lo- 
nian and Assyrian inscriptions, of which he 
gives a mere cursory sketeh, published only 
with a view to satisfy public curiosity, which 
has been excited so strongly by Mr. Layard’s 
excavations at Nineveh; since everybody, in 
descending to the coal-cellars of the British 
Museum, to admire these adornments of the 
Assyrian palaces, naturally inquires, Who 
are the kings whom we see here represented ? 
and, What is the meaning of the inscriptions 
engraved on theslabs? We trust that Colonel 
Rawlinson will soon enrich our knowledge 
with a critical commentary on the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, which would be even more interest- 
ing than the classical Memoir on the Behistun 
inscription.—{ Frazers’ Mrgazine. 


—=—— 
EXHAUSTION OF THE SOIL. 


The following appeal by Prof. Mapes in his 
“ Working Farmer,” embodies truths of the 
very gravest and most pressing importance. 
We are now annually exporting and wasting 
the productire capacity of our soil, and thus 
laying the foundation of future poverty and fa- 
mine. It is all wrong for a nation to export 
Wheat, Corn, Cotton, Tobacco, &c., by whole- 
sale as this country is now doing, importing 
in return very little that can add tothe produc- 
tive capacity ‘of the earth; but to pursue this 
suicidal course and at the same time neglect 
and waste those elements of fertilization which 
we do not export, as too many of our farmers 
now do, is madness—destruction. We talk of 
the rapidly increasing wealth and productive- 
ness of our country, rarely considering that 
every year is depriving the soil of properties 
essentia! to thrift which millions of dollars 
would not replace. One of the most careful, 
thorough and extensive obervers we know esti- 
mates the soil of this country as now worth, in 
the average, five hundred millions of dollars 











less than it was when Plymouth was first set- 
tled by Europeans; for although a few spots 
have been increased in fertility since then, the 
great body of the cultivated soil has been per- 
mitted to deteriorate until immense tracts which 
would once bear bountiful crops of Wheat will 
not now return the seed, and whole States 
which would once have averaged forty bushels 
of Corn to the acre would not now average fif- 
teen bushels. And yetthe ruinous process goes 
on, unheeded by the great mass, and unresisted 
except by the few. Shall it be left unchecked 
until whole States are exhausted and gradual- 
ly depopulated? Hear Prof. Mapes’ forcible 
appeal:—N. Y. Tribune. 
E 
When will our statesmen awake to the ne- 
cessity of viewing Agriculture as a fundamental 
source of our national prosperity! So long as 
we have more land in the Far West to cultivate, 
the wearing out of that in the older States 
seems to be looked upon asa matter of little 
consequence. ‘The older States, with all their 
best lands in cultivation, do not at this time 
raise half the quantity of wheat they raised a 
few years ago; and the consumers in the At- 
lantic States are paying nearly as much for 
transportation on a large proportion of their| 
breadstuffs, as the farmers who grow it reccive| 
for their grain. The wheat crops of New| 
York are less than half per acre what they 
were 30 years ago, and still no effort is made 
to disseminate the necessary information for 
arresting the evil. Stern necessity has render- 
ed such action as we shall soon require in this 
country, imperative in Europe. Ohio no long- 
er surprises the seaboard farmers by large crops, 
and the same modes of cropping and modes of 
tillage which have impoverished the lands of 
the older States, are daily producing similar 
results in the Far West. Many farmers are 
sull living and carting manures upon their 
poor farms, who in the Mohawk and Cienesee 
Valleys threw their manures into the river 
when younger—this removal of manures from 
the vicinity of their stables and throwing it into 
the river was called a Bee, and the wintertime 
was chosen for this suicidal frolic. Whole 
neighborhoods would get together with their 
teams and sleds for this purpose, and’the same 
practices are now followed in the Wabash 
Valley ; the tributaries of the Mississippi and 
and other rivers are suffered to drain the very 
essence of our future prosperity, and toc nvey 
It to the ocean. Nature’s laws tell us thatthe 
decay of the crops for one year furnishes the 
raw materials for the creation of those of the 
next year; but we must retain the results of 
this decay, and not suffer them to part from us 
—present individual enterprise being answered, 
Must not cause us to forget the debt we owe 
to posterity—and that we have no moral right 
to permit the ultimate constituents of plants, 
the agricultural capiail of our country, to find 
its way to the ocean or into the ocean of at- 


rhaustion of the Soil 


mosphere, by sheer ignorance and negligence 
It may be answered that Europe, when neces- 
sity demanded, found the means of restoring 
her worn out soils to fertility—this is true: but 
how will the same means continue through all 
time? If it had not been for the importation 
from our Continent of breadstuffs, raw mate- 
rials of all sorts, guano, saltpeter, cubical nitre 
of Peru, and other materials, the results of 
which, by decay end by direct application to 
their soils, recovered their lost ultimate constit- 
uents of plants, they would have long ere this 
have suffered from famine. Every bushel of 
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corn, bale of cotton, barrel of resin, or other 
commogity we now send to Europe, and which 
are consumed there, places just so much of the 
ultimate constituents of plants in their soil for 
continued and repeated reproduction, and 
removes it from ours. If the importations 
were at all equal to the exportations, or if we 
took the same care as they do of what we have 
or import, our exhaustion would be slower; but 
as it is we are rapidly parting with our capital 
never to return. The ultimate constitu- 
ents of vegetables pay atleastone hundred 
per cent profit when reused for producing new 
growths, and this may be repeated almost 
yearly; but part with them to the ocean 
through our rivers, and they are lost forever. 

All this may appear very farcical to the cas- 
ual observer, but nevertheless it is true; and 
the falling off of our crops is only unobserved 
from our great area of territory and consequent 
continuance of supplies. Should we be con 
tented to render it necessary each year to bring 
our supplies further from the seaboard? Or 
should we adopt the proper means to produce 
an excess by keeping our Eastern lands in their] 
present or in an improved condition? and thus,| 
by cheaper products be able to compete with| 
Europe as manufacturers, &c. 

Individual farmers may continue to move 
West as they wear out their lands; but as a 
nation, what effect must this have on our gene- 
ral prosperity ? 

It may, be answered, that as our enterprising 
farmers look for better lands, the tide of emigra- 
tion, composed of European agriculturists, will 
take their places, and thus restore the old lands 
by European styles of farming. If the best 
farmers of Europe were among those who 
come, this might be true; but those who un- 
derstand their business seldom migrate. It 
is the laborers only who come to us; the 
more intelligent and better educated remain at 
i home. 

We have but one remedy, and that is entire- 
ly within our reach. 
part of the nine-tenths of the whole national in- 
come which is now paid by farmers in placing 
proper instructions within the reach of those 
who till the land—and that too, in a way to be 
}immediately effective. We must not waitto re- 
medy the difficulty by educating the rising gene- 
ration; we must inform the many what is do- 
ing by the few who are successful as agricultu- 
turists. Some farmers raise 100 bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre, and some raise 50 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, but these are one in 
ten thousand. Send competent persons among 
the ten thousand to tell them how the one man- 
ages his crops—let any well educated prac- 
tical man be called from his plow, and employ- 
ed solely in collecting and disseminating infor- 
mation, and instead of raising large crops himself 
he can cause athousand others to doso. Every 
farmer should hear such a lecturer at least once 
in each year; and should have an opportunity 
of propounding questions for lis examination— 
such teachers would soon know what the farm- 
ers required, and could obtain the information 
for them from other and more successful practi- 
tioners. 

It need not be urged that farmers will not 
listen to accredited teachers; we have lectured 
in many counties in. New Jersey for three years, 
and in those where we first lectured most evi- 
dent improvement has ensued. i armers can- 
not leave home, and hence do not learn of the 
improvements of the day unless they occur in 
their own immediate neighborhoods—nor will 
they have confidence in the receipts of mere 


Let our legislators spend 
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book-makers ; they must see those who would 
teach them, and have an opportunity, by listening 
and questioning, to form their own estimate of 
of their teacher ; no set of men are more ready 
to be instructed. The improvements in agri- 
culture in Europe are greater than at any other 
time—the free trade system, by lowering the 
prices of farm products, has rendered it impera- 
tive on Governments to enable the farmers to 
produce proportionate increased quantities to 
compete with foreign prices; and did they not 
pursue this course, revolutions would be inevit- 
able, or their farm products must be protected 
by high duties; and while our ratio of crops 
have been yearly decreasing, those of England 
have as steadily increased, until the opponents 
of their new schoul of politics are daily becom- 
ing converts to the new system. Every county 
in England now receives per annum more be- 
nefit in the form of agricultural information, dis- 
seminated at the public expense, than the total 
amount paid for similar purposes since the for- 
mation of our Government. 
ne 


NATIONAL VARIETIES. 


No circumstance in the natural world is more 
inexplicable than the diversity of form and color 
in the human race. It had already begun in the 
antediluvian world, “ for there were giants in the 
land in those days.” No direct mention is made 
of color at that time, unless the mark set upon 
Cain, “lest any one finding him should kill 
him,” may allude to it. Perhaps, also, it may be 
inferred that black people dwelt in Ethiopia, or 
the land of Cush, which means black in the He- 
brew language. At all events, the difference now 
existing must have arisen after the flood, conse- 
| quently all must have originated with Noah, whose 
wife, or the wives of his sons, may have been of 
'different colors, for aught we know. 

Many instances have occurred in modern 
times, of albinos and red-haired children having 
been born of black parents, and these have trans- 
mitted their peculiarities to their descendants for 
several generations, but it may be doubted wheth- 
er pure-blooded white people have had perfeetly 
vlack offspring. ‘The varieties are much more 
likely to have arisen from the effects of climate, 
food, customs, and civilization upon migratory 
groups of mankind; and of such, a few instances 
have occurred in historical times, limited, how- 
ever, to small numbers and particular spots; but 
the great mass of nations had received their dis- 
tinctive characters at a very early period. The 
permanency of type is one of the most striking 
circumstances, and proves the length of time 
necessary to produce a change in national struc- 
ture and colour. A nation of Ethiopians existed 
3450 years ago, which emigrated from a remote 
country and settled near Egypt, and there must 
have been black people before the age of Solomon, 
otherwise he would not have alluded to colour, 
even poetically. The national appearance of the 
Kthiopians, Persians, and Jews, bas not varied 
for more than 5000 years, as appears from the 
ancient Egyptian paintings in the tomb of Rha- 
meses the Great, discovered at Thebes by Belzoni, 
in which the countenance of the modern Ethio- 
pian and Persian can be readily recognized, and 
the Jewish features and colour are identical with 
those of the Israelites daily met with in London. 
Civilization is supposed to have great influence on 
colour, having a tendency to make the dark shade 
more general, and it appears that, in the crossing 
of two shades, the offspring takes the complexion 
of the darker and the form of the fairer. But as 
there is no instance of a new variety of mankind 
having been established as a nation since the 
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Christian era, there must either have been a great- 
er energy in the causes of change before that time, 
or, brief, as the span of man on irth has been, 
a wrong estimate of time antecedent to the Chris- 
tian period must have made it shorter. 

Darkness of complexion has been attributed 
to the sun’s power from the age of Solomon to 
this day—“ Look not upon me, because I am 
black, because the sun hath looked upon me ;” 
and there can be no doubt that, to a certain de- 
gree, the opinion is well founded. The invisibl 
rays in the solar beams, which change vi getable 
colours, and have been employed with suc h re- 
markable effect in the Daguerreotype, act upon 
every substance on which they fall, producing 
mysterious and wonderful changes in their mo- 
lecular state—man not excepted. 

Other causes must have been combined to oc- 
casion all the varietics we now see, otherwise 
every nation between the tropics would be of the 
same hue, whereas the sooty Negro inhabits equa- 
torial Africa, the Red man equinoctial America, 
and both are mixed with fairer tribes. In Asia, 
the Rohillas, a fair race of Affghan extraction, 
inhabit the plains north of the Ganges: the Ben- 
galees and the mountaineers of Nepaul are dark, 
and the Mahrattas are yellow. The complexion 
of man varies with height and latitude; some of 
the inhabitants of Himalaya and Hindoo Koosh 
are fair, an ven a red-haired race is found on 
the latter. There are fair-haired people with blue 
eyes in the Ruddhua mountains in Africa. The 
Kabyles, that inhabit the country behind Tunis 
and Algiers, are similar in complexion to the na 
tions in high northern latitudes. This corr spon- 
dence, however, only maintains with regard to the 
northern hemisphere, for it is a well-known fact 
that the varieties of the numerous species in the 
great southern continents are much more similar 
in physical characters to the native races of the 
torrid zone, than any of the aboriginal people of 
the northern regions. Kven supposing that di 
versity of colour is owing to the sun’s rays only, 
it is scarcely possible to attribute the thick lips, 
the woolly bair, and the entire difference of form, 
extending to the very bones and skull, to any- 
thing but a concurrence of circumstances, not 
omitting the invisible influence of electricity, 
which pervades every part of the earth and air— 
and possibly terrestrial magnetism 

“* The flexibility of man’s constitution enables 
him to live in every climate, from the equator to 
the ever-frozen coasts of Nova Zembla and Spitz- 
bergen, and that chiefly by his capability of bear- 
ing the most extreme changes of t mperature and 
diet, which are probably the principal causes of 
variety in his form. It has already been men- 
tioned that oxygen is inhaled with atuospheri 
air, and also taken in by the pores on the skin ; 
part of it combines chemically with the carbon of 
the food, and is expired in the form of carbonic 
acid gas and water; that chemical action is thé 
cause of vital foree and heat in man and animals 
The quantity of food must be in exact proportion 
to the quantity of oxygen inhaled, otherwise dis- 
ease and loss of strength would be the consequence 
Since cold air is incessantly carrying off warmth 
from the skin, more exercise is requisite in win- 
ter than in summer, in cold climates than in 
warm ; consequently, more carbon is necessary in 
the former than in the latter, in order to maintain 
the chemical action that generates heat, and to 
ward off the destructive effects of the oxygen, 
which incessantly strives to consume the body. 
Animal food, wine, and spirits, contain many 
times more carbon than fruit and vegetables, 
therefore animal food is much more necessary in 
a cold than in a hot climate. The Esquimaux, 
who lives by the chace, and eats 10 or 12 pounds 


weight of meat and fat in 24 hours, finds it not 
more than enough to keep up his strevgth and 
animal heat, while the indolent inhabitant of Ben- 
gal is sufficiently supplied with both 
diet. Clothing and warmth make the necessity 


y his rice 


for exercise and food much less, by diminishing 


the waste of animal heat Hunger and cold 


united soon consume the body, because it loses its 
power of resisting the action of the oxygen, which 


consumes part of our substance, when f od is 
wanting. IJlence, nations inhabiting warm cli- 


mates have no great merit in being abstemious, 


gan excess who 


nor are those guilty of committir 
live more freely in colder countries. The ar- 
rangement of Divine Wisdom is to be admired in 


this as in all other things, for, if man had only 
been capabli of living on veget ible food, he never 
could have had a permanent residence beyon 1 th 
latitude where corn ripens. ‘The Esquimaux, an 


all the inhabitants of the very high latituaes of 
both continents, live entirely on fish and animal 
food. What effects the difference of food may 


have upon th ellect is not known 





A nation or tribe driven by war, or any other 
cause, from a warm toa cold country, or the 
contrary, would be forced to change their food 


both in quality and quantity, which in the laps 
f ages might produce an alteration in the exter 
} 


nal and internal structure. The pro} ibility is 


still greater. if the entire change that a few 


years produce in the matter of which th 


> 


human frame is com] 1 be cons 
every instant during lite, with every motion, \ 
untary and involuntary, with every thought, and 
every exercise of the brain, a portion of our sul 
stance becomes dead, separates from the livin 
part, combines with some of the inhaled oxygen, 
and is removed 





MS process It Is supposed 
that the whole body is renewed every ¢ years; 
individuality, theret ] i 
which retains its identity during all the changes 


of its earthly house, and sometimes even acts in- 


} 


dependently of it. When sleep is restoring ex- 


hausted nature, the spirit is often awake and 
active, crowding the events of years into a few 
seconds, and, by its unconsciousness of time, an 
ticipates eternity. Every change of food, climate, 
and mental excitement, must have their influence 
on the reproduction of the mortal frame ; and 
thus a thousand causes may co-operate to alter 


whole races of mankind placed under new cireum- 


stances, time being granted.”-—.VW. Nom 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 15, 1851 

Fueitive Stave Case.—Another case of ar- 
rest and trial of a supposed fugitive, was be- 
fore Judge Kane of the Supreme Court, on 
Sixth and Seventh day of last week. 

The prisoner wasa middle-aged colored 
woman, the mother of six children, all of 
whom were born in this State. 

She was claimed asa slave, by one Dr. 
Purnell from Maryland, who alleged that 
she had escaped from Maryland, while a 
young girl, in the year 1828,—23 years 
ago! and two of his neighbors were broucht 
to Phiadelphia, who testified to her having 
escaped from him at that time. 

On the other hand, several intelligent and 
respectable colored persons testified to hav- 


ing known the woman claimed, as a resident 





in Chester county, prior to the time at which 
she was alleged to have escaped. 

The Judge considered the question of iden- 
tity after the lapse of twenty three years as 
very doubtful, and inasmuch as the testimo- 
ny of several colored witnesses in opposition 
to that of the claimant, was unimpeached, he 
ordered the girl to be discharged. ‘There 
was great rejoicing at this result, not only 
among the colored friends of the prisoner, 
but among a large number of white persons, 
whose feelings had become deeply interested 
in the result. 

This case affords a striking illustration of 
the corrupting influence of Slavery, upon the 
minds of those who are engaged in it. Who 
but a slaveholder would think of tearing an 
innocent woman away from her offspring, 
and selling her to the highest bidder? What 
but this false idea of property in human flesh, 
sustained by the laws of the land, could in- 
duce a man holding a respectable position in 
his neighborhood, so far ‘o outrage the feel- 
ings of a Christian community, as to seize a 
defenceless woman in their midst, with a 
view of making her his slave? 

The principal witness in sustaining the 
claim, announced himself ssa“ profes sor ol 


’ 


religion,” and said that he “ read his bible a 


thousand times a year, 


and yet it seems he 
could be the agent in perpetrating a deed 
which would be abhorred even amongst hea- 
then nations. Such are the strange anoma- 


lies which a false education end evil associa- 





tions produce,—inconsistencies which in fu- 
ture ages, will be looked upon with a degree 
of surprise bordering on unbelief. 
sania 

It is always pleasant to meet with such evi- 
dence as we copy below of the diminution of 
evils which by our society have been consic- 
ered subjects of a religious testimony. There 
are few matters more demoralizing to the 
finer feelings of our nature, than the levity and 


thouchtlessness exhibited in all judicial and 
public proceedings on the subject of oaths. 
Were it merely a consideration of expediency : 
a large gain wovld doubtless be reaped to the 
community by their total abolition. Certain- 
ly, we should witness an immediate profit 
from their disuse on all except the most im- 
portant and solemn occasions. 

We hope, therefore, that the good work 
will not stop here—that a better time is com- 
ing, and not far distant, when the common 
sense of mankind will concede their utter inu- 
tility as adjuncts for the security of truth. 


“ let 





The ground of Christianity is simple 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay—for 
whatsoever is more than this cometh of evil.” 
Surely, this is self evident. The man whose 
word cannot be relied on, will gain but little 
credence from any mode of adjuration he 
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may choose to add in its support. It is only 


among the more debased and ignorant that 
the sanctities, so termed, of an oath, are found 
to stamp that form of asseveration with a su- 
pertor value. Were men, however, freed from 
the fetters of priesthood and superstition, twin 
and mutual supporters of each other, the plain 
and positive injunctions of our Saviour and 
his apostles, on this and other subjects, would 
and 


find a ready entrance to their hearts, 


confirmation in their actions, 


We are all, 


scrupulous of taking oaths, 


aware that conscientiously 


may adopt the 
mode of affirmation, and with this liberty we 
as lar as personally concerned, are content. 
being 


and truly that the truth, 


For the bare form of 


asked to aflirm 


solemnly sincerely 


the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 


be told 


evidence, 


t 


shall on the occasion of giving 


under circumstances, where heavy 


penalties will follow false hood, appears 
not inconsistent with the dignity and im- 
portance of the subject. Some we know, 
consider the form little less objection- 
able than the interdicted oath. But it 
must be manifest that where the severe conse- 


quences of judicial perjury are to be visited on 


the head of the offender, great solemnity 
should attend the proceedings of fallible men, 
sitting in judgment to determine and enforce 
the rights of their fellows. Some words will 
of 

the witness 


added 
although 


be necessary, either by way injunction, 
remind 


be 


, and 


caution or question, to 


that civil disabilities will to the 
spiritual pains of falsehood 
fewer might perhaps suffice than the law now 
requires, it would hardly consist with the 
superadded obligations imposed by the laws, 
to omit wholly the use of form. 

We trust that the testimony on this subject 


Where the 


priests do not directly intermeddle, it is gen- 


will spread over Christendom. 


erally found that men 
dictates of 


surprised to record the results of what, on such 


are 


truth—and we are not therefore 


a question, sound common sense would natur- 


ally suggest to the rational mind. 

Apotirion or Custom House Oatus.—The 
English Government, in 1834, passed an act 
abolishing all Custom House oaths, and sub- 
stituted in lieu of them a s mple claration, 
which, heer ns. pe proved to be false, sub- 
jected the offender to all the pains and penal- 
ties of wilful and corrupt perjury; and by a 


report made to the House of Lords t was 


proved that no detriment was occasioned in 
the collection of the customs by this change 
Mr. J ymhn C Spe ncer, late Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, in eset last paragraph of his last re- 
port, recom: nended to Congress to abolish all 
Custom House oaths, some of which are of 
such a character that they cannot but be 


known by the Coll vho administers them, 
who by law is obliged to 
false. We therefore 


Mr. Hunter, of the 


ector \¥ 
and also to the party 
take them, 
are pleased 


to be utterly 
to that 


‘ S¢ 


:e 
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Senate, has added a section to a_ bill abolish- was one of the prominent speakers present. 
ing Custom House oaths, and substituting a The duty upon light it is argued by reformers, 
declaration, which we hope will pass. C. | is altogether too atrocious a practice to be allow- 
ed in England. 





—g>—— 


The essays from a friend in Chester County ecient 
have been received, butdo not, in our judg- SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Hi searc ) —M. Arag cently 
ment, possess sufficient literary merit for the Researches on light.—M. Arago recently 


read before the Paris Academy of Sciences a 


columns of the Intelligencer. 
‘ - paper relative to his further researches on 


=< 


“3 - |Light. We append an abstract of the results 
Diep,—At Washington, on the 6th inst., Joun K. S PI a ; 
wget ee attained. Up tothe present time no means 
Townsrenv, M. D., son of Charles Townsend of this ; : ; 
the 400 tk have been furnished of measuring the quanti- 
city, inthe 42d year of his age. 


ties of polarized light contained in a ray re- 
flected by a surface which does not complete- 
ly polarize the light. M. Arago, by employing 
a pile of glass piates, placed so as to incline 
suitably onthe track of a reflected ray, so as to 
obtain neutral light, has found that at an equal 
number of degrees above and below the an- 
gle of maximum polarization, the proportion 
of polarized light contained in a ray was the 
same, a fact which has enabled him to de- 
termine the angle of the maximum polarization 
of certain metals,—such, for instance, as stee! 
and mercury,—and thence to deduce, by the 
well-known law of Brewster, the index of the 
refraction of these substances, which he found 
to be 2 for steel, and 4 for mercury. ‘This 
method does not give the quantity of polarized 
light, but the relative proportion between that 
quantity and the total light. ‘To modify the 
process, so as to rent ler it suitable for that pur- 
pose, it is essential to commence by the gradu- 
ation of the pile of glass plates, in order to 
ascertain for a given incidence what was the 
quantity of polarized light which the glass 
plates neutralized. By causing a completely 
polarized ray to fall ona plate of rock-crystal, 
perpendicular to its axis, in such a manner that 
the principal section of the crystal coincides 
with the primitive plane of polarization, we 


———< 
of National Era 


Correspondence 


Lonvon, January 10th, 1851. 


The committee of the great exhibition have 
already published the classification of articles 
in the buiiding for exhibition, at least the gen- 
eral principles which shall be adhered to in the 
arrangement of articles. Each nation will 
have a distinct quarter for its purposes of ex- 
hibition, with the exception of such machinery 
as the owners intend to exhibit in motion—all 
such from whatever country, will be placed in 
one department where steam-power can more 
conveniently be used. The committee will 
gratis to exhibitors a certain amount of 
and to all is afforded the liberty 
to arrange their own articles according to their 
the only the 
space and exercising a general oversight in the 
arrangements 

The building itself, as far as outward appear- 


give 
steam-power, 
own taste, 


committee selecting 


ance goes, is complete, and looks as finely as 
itever will look, though in point of fact, it 
not finished. Its appearance on a frosty morn- 
ing with the slant sun-beams falling upon it is 
peculiarly brilliant and beautiful, and what 
strikes one most forcibly its originality. 
There is no building like it in the world, and 


iS 


Is 


though it may not be calculated to endure age have, on turning the plate, two images, vary 
yet itis peculiarly fitted for purposes of atransi- ing in intensity according to the law of the 


tory 
Quite a dispute is going on in the metropoli- 
tan journals in reference to the alleged wrong 


nature, square of the cosine, but which, from the thin 
ness of the plate, entirely superpose on each 


other. ‘These two images are polarized in two 


imprisonment of Mr. J'aylor in the Queen’s perpendicular planes, and form neutral light, 
Prison for debtors for the long term of four-\by their superposition, as long as the quantity 


of light is equal in the two; but if this quantity 
happens to vary in either one of the images, 
the other having all its light neutralized, 


teen years. He was released a few days since, 
and in his joy"quaffed more alcholic liquor than 


his brain could clearly manage, and was taken will 


in charge by the police. ‘The next morning leave a certain residue of polarized light, which 
inthe police court he stated in extenuation the pile of glass plates will entirely obliterate. 
his conduct the fact of his long imprison-| ‘The green color observed in light, when it 


ment, and upon examination it was found is obliged to traverse a yreater thickness of glass 
that he had been imprisoned for so long a than ten plates, has prevented MM. Arago and 
time by a legal mistake ‘The daily journals Langier, up to the present time, from extending 


the limits of their table for representing the 
quantities of polarized light, but they hope that, 
by using very transparent glass, having oxide 
of zinc for its basis, which they are at re nt 
occupied in preparing, that they shall be able 
to extend the table considerably. 

This process of polarimetry will allow of 


at once complained of the legal officers ‘who 
guilty of such an astonishing blunder, 
ind also of the — machinery of the 
Chancery Court. tharles Dickens wrote 
one of his best articles upon the subject, de- 
picting the horrors of prison-slavery, when 
Sir Edward Sudgen comes out in the Times, 


were 


and denies that the officers were at fault, our measuring the quantity of light reflected 
and is sorry that Mr. Dicker ns should be and refracted at great angles, which the usual 
guilty of such blunders!* Since, however it phometetric method was always found, by M 
has been pr ved that in the same prison an- Arago, incapable of effecting. 
other man has Jain for 33 years through a Preservative Influence of Chloroform.—M 
similar mistake to that which enslaved Mr. Tay- Augendre, assayer in the mint, at Constan 
lor so long! : tinople, has written to the French Academy 
The tax on windows in England yields with a view to point out a new property ot 
annually at present about £1,800,600, a sum chloroform, which might be turned to valuable 


account unde r certain Circumstances as an an 
tiseptic. Although ether presents many ana- 
logous relations to chloroform, it entirely differs 
from it as to this last named property, for a 
piece of beef or other flesh placed in a phial, 


in which afew drops of ether had been poured, 


income tax, and falls 
wealthy 


equal to one third of the 
on 400,000 to 500,000 
inhabitants. 

A large meeting was held in the metropolis 
on Wednesday evening, to agitate for the 
repeal of this odious window tex. Lord Stuart 


of the most 
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putrefies within a few days; while the same supply of electricity is supplied. The elec- 
flesh suspended in a phial, in which a few tricity given off appears to be of higher inten- life, had burst their envelopes, risen to the 
drops of chloroform had been placed, remains sity, and under favorable states of the weather, surface of the earth, and were putting forth 
perfectly sweet and untainted ; a 1-200th part nearly as much in quantity as that of an ordi- their slender scapes. 
of chloroform is sufficientto preserve animal nary plate-glass machine. 
substances from putrefaction for an indefinite 


that the crocus and the hyacinth, warmed into 


The mean temperature of the 29th—ace rd- 


— ing to our usual observations, sunrise and 2, 
length of time. M.Augendre has also suc- First Idea of the Electric Telegraph.—Since ?, M.—was 41; and had the month so ended, 


ceeded in preserving vegetables, such as ba- the success of the Magnetic Telegraph, various the mean would have been ne arly 89 degrees ; 
nanas, &c. for a long time by the same means, Claimants have come forward,to contest the hon- or the warmest 1st month, save two, in 60 years; 
M. Augendre is of opinion that the action of or gf the discovery of the original idea. By a but on the 28th and the ensuing night a consid- 
the chloroform in all the cases is purely a paragraph in the London Philosophical Jour-\erable rain fell, with an E. wind, which veered 
physical one, consisting in a contraction of nal, translated from a German work by Schwen- to the W. N. W. at 4 o'clock, A. M. of the 20th, 
the fibre, or of the parenchyma, which is im- ter, and published in 1636, it will appear that blew strong, attended with fre quent showers, till 
mediately induced—a contraction which expels the crude idea of the electric telegraph Was sunrise, when the mercury stood at 44 
the juices, and thus prevents putrefaction. entertained previous even to that date, for) The wind continued high from the same 
The author concludes his communication by Schwenter himself quotes from a previous au- quarter, during the day, and the morning was 
stating as a fact worthy of notice that the most thor cloudy, but the weather was warm till after 10, 
powerful antiseptics we are acquainted with,) ‘“ How two people might communicate with A. M., when it gradually changed, and the mer- 
such as the chlorides of sodium, zinc and mer- each other at a distance by means of a Mag- cury fell to 88, at 2, P. M., with a fair prospect 
cury, end the chloride of formyle, are all netic Needle: If Claudius were at Paris, and of a frosty night. But all speculation on the 
chlorine compounds, and that they act on or- Johannes at Rome, and one wished to carry coming weather was just here superseded by a 
ganized substances without yielding up any|some information to the other, each must beltoken on O’Reillv’s wires from the far west, 
of their constituent principles to these sub-|provided with a Magnetic Needle so strongly indicating that at St. Louis, 12, M., the wind 
stances. touched with the magnet, that it may be able| was N. W., thermometer 10 degrees above zero 
Analyses of Native Gold.—The following | to move the other from Rome to Paris. Now, ~—at Louisville, 12, M., thermometer 21, with 
analyses of different varieties of native gold | Suppose that Johannes and Claudius have each |“ heayy N. W. winds.”” At Cincinnati, ( the 
were made by Prof. Level und published in| a compass divided into an alphabet according to! same hour,) weather cold, snowing all the fore- 
the “ Annals of Chemistry and Physics’’ at|the number of the letters, and always communi+|noon, high N.W. winds. At Pittsburg, 12, M., 


Paris: cated with each other after six o'clock in the “wind N.N. W. Freezing up fast.” Here, 

Gold. Silver. Copper.|evening: then, (after the needle had turned 3) ‘then, we had _ positive intelligence (through an 
1. Senegal, grains........84 50 15 30 0 20 times from the sign which Claudius had given|agent, compared with the speed of which the 
a = large scales.......86 50 11 30 0 90 to Johannes,) if Claudius wished to say to Jo-|« high wind’”’ and the “heavy wind’”’ is but a 


5 


3. N. America, grains..91 00 8 70 0 30| hannes, ‘come to me,’ he might make his needle 


‘ 


. lagger,) that a chilling blast, a killing frost, had 


C 
5. Senegal, irregular grs.94 00 5 85 PlatoO1s then to m, and so forth. If, now, the needle of 





alifornia, a piece....92 70 6 90 0 30| stand still, or move till it come toc, then to 0,|already left its wint r quarters in the dominions 

of Victoria, or the Czar, in the distant N. W., 

6. Piece, locat. not given 98 30 1 70 ——|Johannes’ compass moved at the same time to and that it must soon be upon us, leaving doubt- 
the same letters, he could easily write down the ful the precise time only, and the degree its 


Zinc Compounds not injurious to Health—\words of Claudius and understand his meaning.|edge might be tempered and blunted by contact 
At alate meeting of the Academy of Sciences|—This is a pretty invention; but I do not be- with more genial elements on its journey. The 
at Paris, M. Sorel, replying to some authors lieve that a magnet ot such power « uld be found 


premonition thus given is ample for preparation ; 

. ‘ » » , - ] %s . : . 
who at preceding sessions of the Academy |in the world. for guarding the hydrant pipes, stopping the 
had made observations tending to show that — crannies, and | rightening the fires; with a few 
Zinc was not innocuous, stated that for fifteen REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. — minutes, it may be, to spare, which I am sure 
years he had employed in his establishments For First Month, ( January,) 1891 cannot be better used than by looking in upon 


for the galvanization of iron several hundred) ‘the new year found the earth covered in this that aged e uple, intirm and poor, in the neigh- 
workmen, a large number of whom were 0¢-\ vicinity with *ibout two inches of snow, which'bouring alley. Look to the coal bin; see that 
cupied with pulverizing and sifting the gray OT had nearly disay peared from the streets before it is not reduced to the last bucket, and that so 
suboxide of zinc, for galvanic painting, and in| the ey. ning of the first day; but roofs having! mingled with dust as to be nearly incombusti- 
no instance had any of the workmen of the a northern aspect continued white for more than ble; that stove-pipe, too, eaten through with 
establishment, although in the midst of an at- a week: since that time scarcely enough has rust, and wrapped with paper;—supply a new 
mosphere containing much of the oxide, suf- gajlen to render the earth gray : oint. There, now, all parties feel better, and 
fered at all from it. The white oxide of Zinc The temperature has been exceedingly mild, 'are better prepared for what may come after. 

had also been fabricated for some months, the mercury but once, between the Ist and 29th 


. Ze Well, on the afternoon of the 29th, the mer- 
without any ill effects, although the men falling so low as 19 degrees, and the wind pre- cury con inued to fall from 38 at 2, P. M., to 24, 
breathe considerable quantities ofthe oxide. {yailing from the south and west, 18 out of the at 10, P. M.; and, after a windy night, stood at 


a first 26 days. This continued mild weather was 14 on the morning of the 30th, being a fall of 

Electricity New Applications.—A late num- remarkable also for the absence of gales, and 30 degrees in 24 hours. The 30th continued 
ber of the London Philosophical Magazine des-\even high winds: the nights were nearly calm, cold, the thermometer rising to 18 only, at mid- 
cribes a new Electrical Machine, in which/and a gentle, or very gentle breeze, prevailed for day, with high wind and murky, wild looking 


gutta percha, owing to its highly electrical|24, out of the first 25 days of the month. The cl 


, , some of the contents of which would find 
properties, affords the means of producing in aj|weather was also almost uniformly fair, 6-10ths their way to the earth, in the form of light, 





very simple manner an amount of electricity jof an inch of rain only having fallen during this husky snow flakes, which, mingling with the 
as great as that of the common electrical ma- period. The mild weather prevailed to a great clouds of dust, rendered out-door exercise disa- 
chine. The machine, as improved, consists of extent to the north, north-east, and north-west greeable. The wind somewhat abated in the 


a wooden frame some eighteen inches high,\of us; the snow had nearly disappeared, Lake evening, but the cold increased, the mereury 





which carries two wooden rollers of equal di- Erie was navigable, and on the 22d, vessels,standing at 12 degrees only, above zero, at 104, 
ameter, to the axle of one of which a handle cleared from the usually ice-bound harbour of P. M. 
is attached by which it can be rotated. Around Buffalo for the upper ports of the Lake. On the morning of the 31st, the mercury 
the rollers, and fitting them tightly, is passeda| ur hardy and early vegetables did not fail to stood at 11 degrees : bove zero, which is 1 degree 
band of gutta percha about four inches in waken from their wintry sleep, and respond to colder than any morning of last winter; the 
width—the rubbers are four brushes of bristles, these genial airs: the buds of the willow and wind had somewhat abated, and the sky was 
and are placed outside the band and opposite th buck-evye, the lilae and the linden were much without a cloud. Thermometer had risen to 
the axis of each roller. swelled; the topmost branches of the maple, /23, at 2, P. M.,and a fine clear day. 

A double conductor connected by a brass rod (acer dasyearpum,) the little chickweed, (stel-| By the telegraph, we learn that the cold blast 


passing over the top of the machine is applied, daria media,) and the humble groundsel, (sene- has pervaded the whole northern and middle, as 
similar in form_to the conductor of the plate- cio vu/garis,) were in full blossom—the two well as the western States; that the mercury 
glass machine. When the handle of the ma- latter changing their northern habits of annual was, on the evening of the 30th, at zero in Bos- 
chine is turned, causing the gutta percha band to perennial plants. In the open ground, too, ton; 10 at Baltimore and Washington, and 7 
to move at a moderate velocity, an abundant and quite unprogected, it was interesting to findjat St. Louis; that the wind was everywhere 
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strong, and from the N.W. 
has the gale passed over the comparatively warm 
earth, that it has hardly been tempered in its 
course, and is now penetrating the South with 
its icy arrows scarcely blunted. 

The mean morning temperature of the month 
was 32.77 degrees; ° o'clock mean, 4] 29 > and 
for the month was about 37 
degrees, which is 6 degrees above the common 
mean of many years. 

The range of the thermometer for the 

11 on the morning of the 
the afternoon of the 26th, 


With such rapidity | ji 
I 


the mean ave rage 


month 
lst, 
or 48 


was between 
and 59 
degrees. 
Rain fell on 
whole quantity for 


mn 
on 


part of three days, and the 


the month was, as recorded 


at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 1j inches. P.S 
N. Am. and Ul. S. Gaz. 
ee 


FLOWERS. 
L deem it not an idle task, 
These lovely things to rear, 
That spread their arms, as they would ask, 
If sun and dew are here. 
For simple wants alone are theirs, 
The pure and common too— 
The beauty ol refreshing airs, 


The gift of liquid dew. | 


And they return, for every ray, 
A gayer smile aad look ; 

And 
They murmur of the brook ; 

And 


Where woods and 


greenly as the clear drops play 


thus our thoughts away they lure, 
waters gleam, 

| 
And mountain airs are 


And sing 


strong and pure, 
the bird and stream 

' 
Frail, how fond! 


The nurtured leaf outspread, 


grateful things ! y they 

And more than ali my care repay, 
When from its folded bed 

Some pink or crimson blossoms press 
To thrill me with delight, 

To fill my very eyes with tears, 


Its beauty is so bright. 


Nay tis no idle thing I trust, 
To foster beauty’s birth, 

To lift from out the lowly dust, 
One blossom of the earth— 
Wher 
A verdure to disclose, 
1 make the 
To blossom as the rose. 


e barrenness before has been, 


An 


desert rich in sheen 


——— 


ENCOUNTER WITH AN ICEBERG. 


For ten days we had fine weather and light 
winds, but a southerly gale sprung up, and 
drove us to the northward, and | then found out 
what it was to be at sea. After the gale had 
lasied a week, the wind came round from the 
northward, and bitter cold it was. We then 
stood on rather further to the north than the 
usual track, | believe. 

It was night and blowing fresh. The sky 
was overcast, and there was no moon, so that 
darkness was on the face of the deep—not total 
darkness, it must be understood, for that is sel- 
dom known at sea. I was in the middle watch 
from midnight to four o’clock, and had been on 
deck about half an hour when the look-out for- 
ward sung out “ship ahead—starboard—hard 
a starboard.”’ 

These words made the second mate, who 
had the watch, jump into the weather rigging. 
“A ship.”’ he exclaimed. “An iceberg it is ra- 
ther, and—. All hands wear ship,” 


7 


while the rest of the crew tumbled up from 
below, and the captain and other officers rushed 
out of their cabins ; the helm was kept up, and 
the yards swung round, and the ship's head 
turned toward the direction whence we had | probably as totally unprepared to resist its 
come. 
and then ordered the courses to be brailed up, 
‘and the main topsail to be backed, so as to lay 
the ship to. 
these maneuvres ; for before the ship had quite| 
wore round, | perceived close to us a towering 
mass with a refuigent appearance, which the|the hull, 
look-out man had taken for the white sails of alice must have separated, or perhaps the edges 
ship, but which proved in reality to be a vast}broke with the force of the concussion ; for, as 
iceberg, and attached to it, and extending ajl gazed, the wrecked mass of hull, and spars, 
considerable distance to leeward, was a field or| and canvas, seemed drawn suddenly downward 


he shouted 




















































































na tone which showed there was not a mo- 
nent to lose. 


The watch sprung to the braces and bowlines 


of water on either side of her. As yet she 
floated unharmed. The peril was great; but 
the direction of the ice might change, and she 
might yet be free. Still, on it came with ter- 
rific force ; and | fancied that | could hear the 
edges grinding and crushing together. 

The ice closed on the ill-fated ship. She was 
The captain glanced his eye round,| pressure as we were. At first I thought that it 
lifted her bodily up, but it was not so, I sus- 
pect. She was too deep in the water for that. 
Her sides were crushed in—her stout timbers 
were rent into a thousand fragments—her tall 
masts tottered and fell, though still attached to 
For an instant | concluded that the 


L soon discovered the cause of 


very extensive floe of ice, against which the| with irresistible force, and a few fragments which 


ship would have run, had it not been discovered | had been hurled by the force of the concussion 


in time, and would in all probability instantly |to a distance, were all that remained of the 
have gone down with every one on board, ‘hapless vessel. Not a-soul of her crew could 
In consequence of the extreme darkness, it have had time to escape to the ice. 
was dangerous to sail either way; for it was| I looked anxiously; not a speck could be 
impossible to say what other floes or smaller|seen stirring near the spot. Such, thought I, 
‘cakes of ice might be in the neighborhood, and|may be the fate of the four hundred and forty 
we might probably be on them, before theyj}human beings on board this ship, ere many 
jcould be seen. We, therefore, remained hove| minutes are over. 
to. As it was, 1 could not see the floe till it} I believe that I was the only person on board 
was pointed out to me by one of the crew. |who witnessed the catastrophe. Most of the 
When daylight broke the next morning, the|emigrants were below, and the few who were 
dangerous position in which the ship was placed|on deck were with the crew watching our own 
was seen. On every side of us appeared large | progress. 
floes of ice, with several icebergs floating, like | Sull narrower grew the passage. Some of 
mountains on a plain, among them ; while the|the parts we had passed through were already 
only opening through whic h we could escape | lclosed. ‘The wind, fortunately, held fair, and 
was a narrow passage to the northeast, through|though it contributed to drive ‘the ice faster in 
|which we must have come. What made ourjon us, it yet favored our escape. The ship 
{position the more perilous was, that the vast flew through the water at a great rate, heeling 


| masses of ice were approaching nearer and near-|over to her ports, but though it seemed at times 


ler to each other, so that we had not a moment(as if the masts would go over the sides, still the 
|to lose, if we would effect our escape. 


lcaptain held on. A minute’s delay might 
As the light increased, we saw, at the dis-|prove our destruction. 
tance of three miles to the westward, another | Every one held their breaths, as the width 
iship in a far worse predicament than we were,|of the passage decreased, though we had buta 
inasmuch that she was completely surrounded |short distance more to make good before we 
by ice, though she still floated in a sort of ba-|should be free. 
sin. The wind held to the northward, so that! I must confess that all the time I did not 
we could stand clear out of the passage, should) myself feel any sense of fear. I thought it 
it remain open long enough. She by this time|a danger more to be apprehended for others 
had discovered her own perilous condition, as|than for myself. At length a shout from the 
we perceived that she had hoisted a signal of|deck reached my ears, and looking round, | saw 
\distress, and we heard the guns she was firing|that we were on the outside of the floe. We 
to call our attention to her; ; but regard to our| were just in time, for, the instant after, the ice 
own safety compelled us to disregard them till;met, and the passage through which we had 
we had ourselves got clear of the ice. |jcome, was completely closed up. ‘I'he order 
It was very dreadful to watch the stranger,|was now given, to keep the helm up, and to 
and to feel that we could render her no assist-| \square away the yards, and with a flowing 
ance. All hands were at the braces, ready to isheet we ran down the edge of the ice for up- 
trim the sails should the wind head us; for, in| wards of three miles, before we were clear of 
that case, we should have to beat out of the it. 
channel, which was every instant growing nar-| Only then did people begin to inquire what 
rower and narrower. ‘I'he captain stood at the had become of the ship we had lately seen. I 
weather gangway, conning the ship. When gave my account, but few expressed any great 
he saw the ice closing in on us, he ordered |commiseration for the fate of those who were 
every stitch of canvass tha ship could carry to lost. Our captain had had enough of ice, so 
be set on her, in hopes of carrying her out be- he steered a course to get as fast as possible into 
fore this should occur. It was a chance, whe-| more southern latitudes. —Harper’s Monthly. 
ther or not we should be nipped. However, | ——. 
was not so much occupied with our own dan-| Mr, Layard writes from Bagdad, Nov. 20 
ger as not to keep an eye on the stranger, and about some sculptureshe is sending to the Uni- 
to feel deep interest in hee fate. versity of Oxford: ‘The sculptures unfortu- 
I was in the mizen-top, and as I possessed a nately were on the same raft with one of the 
spy-glass, | could see clearly ail that occurred. lions, which was wrecked between this place 
The water on which she floated was nearly|and Burrah, and above a month elapsing be- 
smooth, though covered with foam, caused by fore their recovery, they were too late for the 
the masses of ice as they approached each|vessel by which | had hoped to forward them 
other. I looked; she had but a few fathoms| ito England. They have since, therefore, re- 
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mained at Burrah with the rest of the antiquit- 


EYRE & LANDELL, 


ies ; but | hope to ship them next month, and 8. W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 


itis probable they may be with you in the . 
Mr. Lavard also regrets that “the i ~— established a store where Friends now resort t 


Spring.’ \ 
sculptures which ought to have been shipped 
two years ago are still lying on the beach at 
Burrah, and have suffered irreparable injury.’ 
He further says: “I have now deserted 
Nineveh for the time for Babylon, but have 
not actually commenced excavations, being 
without the necessary documents from the 
Porte, and the country around Bagdad being 
in an unexampled state of confusion and dis- 
order. In fact, scarcely any one can leave the 
gates without a good chance of having his 
throat cut, or making a triumphal reentry in 
his shirt. 

At Montpellier, France, some interesting an- 
tiquities have been discovéred, among them 
several bronze statuettes, glass vessels, and a 
terracotta lamp with the wick composed of ase 
bestos, left there by its former possessors. It 
has been a question whether the Greek or 


Romans used asbestos for wicks—this settles 


il. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
Frour.—The market for Flour continues dul 
and for export there is little inquiry Standard 
brands sell at 4 50, and holders firm. Sales for 
city use limited at $150a4 87). Fancy brands 


held at ®5 25 a 6 25. 
Rye Frou Has advanced; small! sales at &3 50. 
Conn Meat—Sells at 82 87, for Penna., and 3 12 


for Brandywine 


W ueat. Vhere is little inquiry for Wheat Last 
sales of Penna. red at @1 04, and white at @1 12 
Rye. —Last sale of Penna. was at T5c, 


Corn—The offering of Corn is active, and new vellow 
commands at 604 a 62c. afloat. 

Oats Are still in demand at 43¢ for Southern and 
44 a 45c for Pennsylvania 


Carrie Markxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for 


the week were about one thousand head Beeves 
are selling from 85 50 to &7 50 per 00 Ibs. Hogs, 


here were about 500 in the market, and sold from 
$5 25 to $6 OO per 100 Ibs Cows—About 100 sold 
at firm prices, $16 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
former from 82 to Sf, the latter from $1 to $3, ac- 


cording to quality. 





EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed 
I from No. 15 North Seventh street, to the N. E. 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising 4 variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 


the city. Sth mo. 5th. 


YALE OF A DESIRABLE STOCK OF PLAIN 
—) GOODs.—The Subscribers, desiring to enter the 
whalesale business, will sell off their Retail stock at very 
reduced prices—purchasers will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call, as the stock is composed of plain and 
etaple goods JOHNS « P AYN E. 

Jan 16—tf. N.E. Corner Fourth & Arch. 


A CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
4 customers and friends, that he has removed his 
store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth 
west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his 
customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep-| 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as, 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirts 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 

Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 

Philadelphia, 11. 1st, 1851. 


Philade ph a 
proc ure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES 
Plain style of M De Laines 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Cal:coes 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Veeiings 
Plain Style Cloth Tat Covers 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
E. & L. have at ail times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar 


letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
t it il the est rder ; 
Evwanp BE. Eva. Wasutxeros I. Lanxpett 
Jan li.—ft 


i hed i ready tor delivery : t sel 
hers 


QOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS fo 1851 are 
now publishe 
want 


can obtain them by a 


pplying to the publis 
WM. DL. PARRISHE ¢ 

No. 4. North Sth St 
BEDDING AND 
> Cushions, Bed } 


reavuy made or made to order, at short notice 


FEATHERS of all qualities 


1 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT 
ABLEs, 


FEATHERS! — Mattress 


Also a full assortment « TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
148 South Second stree dvots above Spruce, Philad 
N. B Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPA LED 
4th mo. 2Uth. tt, 


a PiINGs for Fnends.— Neat Patterns Thre 





Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
ings, also Entry.and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
1p ro; Woolen Druggets from half yard to fo 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes 


Table and Send Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door ruys sheep skins and 
Joor mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 


148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad 


4th mo. 2Uth.—tf. 


pen MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS RE. 
CEIVED.—CHARLEsS ADAMS now offers, 
Extra sized Plain Blanket Shawls, good and heavy, 


/ 


ide expressly to ord 


and suited to the wants of 
Friends—very desirable, 

WASH TARLATAN—Also, a fresh supply of 6-4 
Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very 
sheer und clean, ex] ressly for Friends’ C aps, &c —This 
article is now well known, and is sold from 373 cts. 
upward. 

A deduction made to wholesale buyers. 

No. 79 Arch St. between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 

P. S. Plain Goods, of all kinds, constantly on hand 

12mo. 7. 1850. ; 


pAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have 
I on band and offer for sale, a large assortmen to 
very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
ican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, Ke. comprising gilt 
and embossed papers, and velvet papers, imitations of 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 





gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
with our store 
AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 

Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. vd 
story. Entrance No. 4. 

> All work warranted, and papering done in the 
city orin the country at city prices, by experienced 
workmen. 

A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 

W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 

© 2ith mo.7-tf No. 4 and 6 N, Sth street, Philada. 


Bolsters an Hows of all Kinds 


PEMOVAL.—Emwwor Kimuer Jr, would intorm bis 


@ friends that be has removed. and is now engaged 


with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above Sth street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps fee g confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or quai- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 


oo band of made to order, 


pe 
forms his friends that he is receiving the finest 


\ CARD.—CHAS. C. EDWARDS respectiully in 


brands of Flour that come to this market. which he is 
selling it reasonabie prices, and partics ary & ( s 
their custom Samples of ai ¢ Lnest Dbratics ca 
se at my off S. Eighth St 

10th m 5 


WM. dD. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St.. twee doors above. Market St. 


Philada 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary 
12th mo. 7-tf 
AL TIMORE Furesns car n Ma ay ( 
B: ates and Foulke’s Friends Almanac for } l y 
applying to 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME 
Baltimore 


NEW YORK Fatevnps can obtain the same of 
GEORGE BAKER 
New York 
SHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOO! FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington C Se 
he winter term of this institution commenced the 
18th of 11th mo. 1850 and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Terms—sixty Hare for the session. or at that 
rate, fora part of the term, ‘ncluding, tuition, | ard, 
Washing, mending, stationary. fuel and lehts, the use of 
all necessary books, &c. except mathematical books and 
netruments One half payable in advance, the otherin 
the middle of the term H. W. RIDGSVAY 
" Stages running between Bordentown and Cross 
wicks, pass the school daily 12 mo.7 m. p 
ACOR HAMER, Jn Successor to Jacob Hamer 
e & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro 
nage of his fnends and the friends of the late firm at 
No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid part 
lar attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
be able to give his customers satisfaction. 


4th mo. 4-t! 


EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 

q). FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 
others; aftull assortment of various sizes now in Store. 
The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other 
make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 
out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. 

ALSO—lIn store and for sale 

SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
BOOKS. 

TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , in Stores. 

DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans 

P ACKING LE\ ERS for Dry Good Stores, Kc. 

PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc 
tion, suitable"for warm or cold water. 

REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BU7- 
TER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. 

WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
OLIVER EVANS, 
od mo-tf. GIS. Second: door below Chesnut st. 


other causes. 


er MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Just 

printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates, on the 
best English Parchment—from a fine copper plate, adapt- 
ed tu all marriages according to the order of Friends. 
either before the meeting or at private houses. Price 32, 
also a handsome assortment of 

WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 

WEDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 
WAFERS 

W. D PARRISH &Co 
4 North 5th Street. 


Pp STACKHOUSE, Jr., Conveyancer, 8. E. corne 
e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelpbia. 

He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 
tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and 
Mortgage Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 

8 me. 17—6 mos. 





